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cA history for beginners 





The Story of 
Our Republic 


By IRVING P. FOOTE 


HE physical attractiveness of this 

book demands attention as does 
the fullness and simplicity of treat- 
ment, the simple vivid language. Mr. 
Foote has selected his material with 
penetrating insight into children’s 
interests and the educational require- 
ments of a beginning course in United 
States history. The content is scien- 
tifically organized around large units 
of study. A series of presidential 
maps is a new feature. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Views and News 


Maybe you have wondered, as one 
business man did, just what is a 
“progressive” school. Where is the 
line to be drawn’? The definitions on 
pages 572 and 573 represent the best 
thought of some of the best author- 
ities. Other definitions will follow 
in the first November number. 


Maybe you are one of those who 
think that too much emphasis has 
been laid upon research. If so, you 
will be shocked to hear research 
rated as the Fourth “R,” in Dr, 
Eginton’s article (page 574), but 
read it. 

. 


Most American cities have “jes 
growed,” and the guiding principle 
of their growth has been immediate 
utility rather than beauty, health or 
enduring values. The Game Plan is 
starting out to do what the town 
planners haven’t yet been able to 
accomplish. See page 576 for the 
first account of this project to ap- 
pear in any magazine. 


A. G. Wadleigh of Los Angeles 
does upbraid the present educational 
system pretty severely. But that 
side of the story needs to be told 
occasionally lest we become too 
smug. “Cramming Young Crani- 
ums” awaits you on page 577. 


Franklin Dunham of the National 
Broadcasting Company has done 
much to bring out the educational 
possibilities of radio. He writes 
illuminatingly of plays that are 
seen with the ears. Page 580. 


Appraisal leads to praise of a 
well known society of young folks 
whose motto is “I Serve.” The 
praiseful appraiser is Russell V. 
Burkhard, and his article appears on 
page 582. 

* 


When Secretary Doak of the De- 
partment of Labor issued his dictum 
against foreign students in this 
country earning money, he little 
realized the number or strength of 
the protests which the American 
sense of fair play would bring forth. 
The story is told on the first page 
of our “News Digest.” A _ great 
many other matters of current in- 
terest are briefly and interestingly 
treated in that much appreciated 
section of the Journal, 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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Have Your Pupils Read These? 


They Are All Artistically and Charmingly Illustrated 
Cinder, the Cat..............by HUBER..............Jst Grade...........--. $0.56 


| HE realistic and humorous story of a black cat who lives in a toy store 
and makes friends with the policeman on the beat and with the baby who 
lives in an apartment up stairs. 


Toby Chipmunk........ by McELROY and YOUNGE....---.Jst Grade...... .52 


Tory is a chipmunk but he and his sister have very human ways and 
realistic adventures. Their struggles to do the housework and get enough 
food for them to eat, when their grandmother is taken ill, are very amus- 
ing. The plot-interest makes the pupil eager to learn to read. 


John and Jean... ...by Pickarb and SImPSON........Jst Grade....-... 48 


T ese stories tell of the adventures of a little boy and girl through 


the seasons of the school year, successfully combining the fanciful with 
the realistic. 


In Rabbitville.................by SeRL...............--1st grade....... + D2 


W ITH rare, whimsical charm, this little book tells of two lovable and 
lively young rabbits who have all sorts of humorous encounters with the 
workers in their community and learn many things children should know. 


Skags, the Milk Horse.......... by HUBER......-....2md Grade.........-. D2 


Here is told in a very interesting way the daily life of a horse who 
pulls a milk wagon around from door to door during those hours when 
most people are asleep in bed. 


Judy’s Ocean Voyage.......... by BERNSTEIN.......... 3rd Grade......... 60 


| HE story of a little girl’s trip across the Atlantic on a big, modern 
liner with all the preparations, sights, and experiences that naturally ac- 
company it. 


Our Little Friends “ wenannnet cell Relaesun wer Natsek 
by CARPENTER.. Le r .-3rd Grade...... 12 
T urovcu the story of this little boy and girl, the typical life and 
customs of Eskimo Land are pictured and described with convincing 


realism. It is an excellent introduction to the study of geography and so- 
cial science. 


Jean and Jerry’s Vacation........by JOHNSON ........3rd Grade....-. .68 
Tue vacation experiences of two little children who take automobile 


rides out into the country, cook picnic suppers, build a toy automobile, ride 
in an airplane, and take a two-weeks’ trip through the Great Lakes. 


Robin and Jean in England......by WiLLIAMs .......5th Grade...... .72 
Robin and Jean in France.........by WILLIAMS........ 5th Grade......  .72 
Here are told the travels and adventures of two American children 


who spend some time in both countries in the company of their parents and 
see the famous places and scenes with their own eyes. 
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Editorials 


Unprecedented Opportunity 
\ THREE weeks between September 7? and 
28 I had an experience far beyond any in the 
luity-seven years since the first of my 140 trans 
continental studies of American education. 

On September 7, on the forty-third year since 
my first appearance in the city, I addressed the 
opening Institute of the year in Birmingham, Ala 
bama, which has had only two superintendents in 
these forty-three years, and Dr. Charles B. Glenn, 
the present superintendent, has to his credit in 
recent months the honor of having established a 
system of having pupils and students reach 100 
per cent. in school attainment and 100 per cent. in 
city acmevement in the culture and character of 
the entire citizenry in_ one-tenth of the entire 
population of the state. 

Thereafter I was in Atlanta and Milledgeville 
Georgia; the State University of Florida, which 
will add a $350,000 building to its campus this year : 
Lafayette, Louisiana State Teachers College 
where Dr. Edwin L. Stephens has, in thirty-two 
years, created one of the most important edu- 
cational institutions in the South; Jaton 
Rouge, the throne of Thomas H. Harris, state 
superintendent, with three years more to 
serve to round out twenty-five years as_ State 
superintendent; at Houston and Galveston, Texas 
Houston is the largest city in the largest state in 
the Union; Memphis and Shelby County with its 
wonderful achievements, and .he Kentucky 
Teachers College at Richmond, which has national 
fame in many attainments. 

Three weeks in such states, cities, counties, 
colleges and universities, with such leaders in 
education, is an experience that gives a glorious 


thrill to a man of more than eighty-seven years. 
eee 


Re-Adjusted America 


MERICA has readjusted itself in the last 
fifteen years. It has become a section- 
alized country. 

The cities, with millions of people, have los‘ 
their dominance and their domineerance. 

Geographical sections are now civically and 
socially dominant. 

The recovery of business is a matter of leader- 
ship of sections. New England demonstrates a 
financial stability, and the corn belt asserts itself 
in a unique “ Holiday ” demonstration. 

This readjustment is making new demands for 
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By Albert E. Winship 


Educate the Public 


+ 7 } | ' 
Y NLESS the public is educated not ing Is 
achieved lhe restlessness of the present 


tune leaves everything unsettled until the con 
munity is satisfied that its interests are protected 

The fame of Birmingham, Alabama. schools ha 
been attained because whatever has been I Lug) t 
in the schools has been taught to th public at the 


same time In a city of nearly a quarter of 


mutlion people there is not one man who will be bois 


terous or a rowdy at anv athletic game. n 


© niatte 
how exciting it is. 

Everything in Birmingham schools wight 
thoroughly and the result are So vi al i 
the entire citizenship is educated 

The process is very simple. In a given d 


according to schedule. every teachet teaches th 
pupils one thing. For instance, on a given da 
every teacher in the city said to her class: “ No 
gentleman ever keeps his seat in any public con 
vevance or public audience if a cripple is standing 
near.” The teacher says: “I want my pupils to 
be gentlemen. As soon as any of you is sure 
that he will never sit if a cripple tanding, | 
want to know it.” Ina very short time the class 
is 100 per cent., the school is 100 per cent., the 
school district is 100 per cent., and the city is 100 
per cent. “ 

The sportsmanship spirit of Birmingham was 
created in this way. Erskine Ramsey, chairman 
of the school committee, offered a beautiful silver 
loving cup to the school that never, under any con- 
carn It 


was only a question of time before every school in 


dition, was disorderly at any athleti 


the city was striving to obtain that cup, and the 
public was just as much interested in having the 
school of its neighborhood win it as the pupils 
were, and they were just as careful of their own 


influence in the championship race as the school 


were. 
ee ee 


One Man School 
NE of the established rules in one county 
in Tennessee is to have one man in ever 
school of seven to nine grades who is never the 
principal. He is trained for physical culture and 
leadership. His whole time is devoted to doing 


things with the boys, having in mind always cul- 
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tite and character. A principal would have so 
many other duties that he could by no possibility 
give his entire time to individual boys. 
man has been trained to do this special thing. He 


This one 


8 acquainted with every boy in the school, watches 
their activities and behavior. He has all 
classes and interests, varying them as he sees the 
need. Rarely does any boy start on the wrong 
path without comrades, and this man, who has 
but to the 
groups of boys, can correct any tendency almost 


sorts of 


no other duties watch tendencies 0! 


instantly by introducing some interesting and im 


portant activity—social, athletic, or economic. 
eee 


Hand Washing 


ia SHELBY County, Sue 


started a 


Tennessee, Dr. 


Powers, superintendent, has 


hand-washing-before-eating campaign. ee 


compulsory in several schools. Hand-wash- 


ing machinery is provided so that twenty 
children can wash ata time. Every child 
has liquid soap instantly, washes his hands 


immediately, uses paper towel, and the group of 
twenty is through and out of the room in three 
minutes. We saw a school of five hundred boys 
and girls of all ages go through the hand-washing 
performance before going to the school luncheon, 
and it was the most systematic achievement of any- 
thing we have seen. Soon the entire county will be 
equipped with hand-washing opportunities. It re- 
quires very little time and no attention on the 
Children fall in 
naturally as they do rising at the signal of a bell. 
eee 


The State, a University Campus 
RESIDENT TIGERT of the University of 
Florida makes the state a campus of the 


Whatever he introduces into the uni- 


part of a_ teacher. with it as 


university. 
versity activity is adagted to and adopted by every 
section of the state. In four years this practice 
has become accepted by every section and interest 
in the state, preachers as well as teachers, Dusiness 
and professional men. Fathers and mothers 
watch carefully to see what the university is doing, 
and automatically it is accepted as a requirement 
for families and neighborhoods. It is a joy to 
know a state as vitally devoted to the well-being 
of its citizens as is Florida, that has in four years 
established a spirit of devotion to the well-being 
in every way all the time. 
eee 


The University Crisis 
F ALL present problems in education those 
of the university are the most serious. 
The one-room school has easily broadened its 


of everybody 


horizon because its boys and girls must be pre- 
pared to go to schools of a larger unit, even to a 
high school. 

The college is liable to think that its prestige 
is sacred since students of the learned professions 
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have the culture of 


must the college in order 
to be accepted by the university for a professional 
degree 

lhe university has the conceit that it is the one 
level above which there is nothing for which edy 


cation needs to aspire. 
* e - 


“Songs of a School Master” 
WOHN G. THOMPSON, of 
J Massachusetts ; 

University of California at 
Scott 


Fitchburg 


Thomas E. Thompson of the 


Los 


Thompson of Compton, 


\ngeles, and 
Superintendent O. 
California, have an enviable record in progressive 
and masterful leadership in education, and the 
of the trio 


of a Schoolmaster.”’ 


youngest issues a volume of “ Songs 


There are seventy-five delightful appreciations 


of teachers and schools, of children and youth 


from the cradle to college. We have read appre 


ciatively these verses written from the joy of 


his first-born to the mature attainment of his 


children. 


Youth is soul-stuff, sacred and untaught, 

But pregnant with a power no one knows, 
Some day the world will wake to see 

The greatness early years would not disclose ; 
Oh! give him room, make way for earnest youth. 

3e patient with his blundering childish ways, 
For God alone can see what lies ahead 

Down the long distance of uncounted days. 


Science vs. Philosophy 
ALTER GREENWOOD BEACH, in 

“Social Aims in a Changing World” 

(Stanford University Press) intensively and ex- 
iensively studies the relation of scientific to philo- 
sophic education. It is a distinction which - was 
never needed so universally as in the world crisis. 
million dollars has been 


A quarter of a ex- 


pended probably in the scientific study of mummies 
that 6,000 old. The 


tell how many toothaches the mummy represents. 


are years researchers can 
"his is a very wonderful scientific achievement. 


If Dr. W. S. 
for the Advancement of Teaching has promoted 


Learned of the Carnegie Institute 


realistic attainments in public education by elim- 
ination of a thousand idiotic phases of traditional 
measurement of educational values, that is a philo- 
sophic achievement. 

Aims ” 


millions of dollars are expended in aimless scien- 


* Social! is philosophic. It is said vast 
tific adventures that clutter education with prob- 
lems and projects with no philosophic aim. 

In “ Social Aims in a Changing World,” Walter 
G. Beach distinguishes between philosophic aims 
and scientific discoveries that are important in esti- 
mating philosophic values. 


The author of “ Social Aims in a Changing 
World” seeks to reduce the confusion of the 


world crisis by a combination of science and _ phi!- 
osophy. 
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Hard Times and Hard Thinking 


CHOOLMEN are confronted with a twofold 

challenge, right now They must defend 

the schools from all who endeavor to belittle their 

work or to impair their usefulness. And _ they 

must see to it that, with whatever facilities are 

left to them, the schools continue to move forward 
toward greater and better accomplishment. 

Nothing is so stimulating as to be stuck with 
an impossible problem and to solve it. How 
to do more with less is a proposition of precisely 
this sort. It looks imposible. Yet it may not be. 

Some one has defined the word “chic” as the 
substitution of brains for money. The lack oi 
money has caused a development of ingenuity in 
many individuals, not only in dress but in many 
aspects of personal and household management. 
The same ingenuity needs to be carried over into 
schools. If there is any one thing educators are 
supposed to have in abundance, it is brains. Never 
were these more needful than today. Education 
is not defeated. If it is half so important as 
those engaged in it believe it to be, it cannot be 
defeated. 

But the supremacy of mind over matter was 
never demonstrated by minds that went to sleep 
when they should have been exercising. 

St. Paul once wrote this advice: “ Prove all 
things. Hold fast that which is good.” Never 
was this advice more applicable than today. And 
never was it more likely to be heeded by educators, 
new that the necessity of it has been brought 
home to them by criticisms and by actual curtail- 
ments in revenue. 

Intelligent leadership at this juncture will en- 
able the schools to emerge more benefited than 
harmed by their experience. 


Self-Regulation of Teachers 

N THE United States no central authority 
I niakes blanket prescriptions for schools of 
all communities. States do considerable regulat- 
ing. But a large measure of discretion is left to 
local authorities. This enables local boards to 
match local requirements. 

All communities are more or less alike in wish- 
ing teachers employed by them to be of sterling 
character and uplifting influence. But standards 
of conduct prevailing in one place may differ 
wideiy from those prevailing in another. Also— 
school boards are composed of members repre- 
Senting varying types of thought and conduct. 

That is why we read, from time to time, that 
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some board has laid down rules against teachers 
smoking, dancing, or attending bridge parties 

\ny board has a right to demand pledges of 
teachers at the time of signing contracts. But 
better practice is to select the kind of personne! 
desired, and avoid stipulations which are often a 
temptation to infraction. Teachers are not sup 
posed to be children. They resent too close sur 
veillance. 

Most teachers can grasp the concept of their 
personal responsibility for their influence upon 
pupils and comport themselves accordingly. 


A Game With an Aim 
(CN PACE is gladly given in this issue to an artick 
by Captain Percy R. Creed dealing with the 
‘Game Plan,” which has been devised to enlist 
the interest of children in the planning of their 
towns and cities. 

This is something dynamic. It is educational. 
It calls for the exercise of imagination and crea 
tive skill. It directs the attention of boys and 
girls to the physical appearance of their communi 
ties. It opens their eyes to the ugly features which 
have sprung into being because somebody saw a 
way to make money and the citizens were too 
indifferent to protect their rights. It lifts juvenile 
thoughts to a fairer vision of what their cities may 
become. 

“Game Plan” will be 
benefited in a score of ways. For some of them 


Children who play the 


this project may be the first step toward a life- 
long interest in preserving and improving the 
heritage of beauty which belongs to them, their 
children, and their children’s children. 

What is better memorializing of George Wash- 
ington, planner of our government and its capital 
city, than this simple but strategic plan? 

Not only have inquiries about the “ Game Plan” 
been sent to its sponsors from widely scattered 
places—China and Japan, for example—but a 
concrete experiment is already going on in Nor- 
jolk County of this state, with service clubs, 
schoolmen, planning experts and children enthusi 
astically working together. 

Not often do people outside the schools con- 
tribute so worthwhile material for relating educa 
tion with reality, as Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird 
has done, in fostering this “ Game Plan.” 


(ston lo, Pelding 
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What Is a Progressive School? 


The Editors submitted this question to a number of carefully selected 


authorities—educators who 
printed some of the replies. 


should know 


the Journal of Education. 


BURTON P. FOWLER 


Tower Hill School, Wilmington 
President, Progressive Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


The distinguishing feature of 
Progressive Educ:tion is the use 
of such subject matter, activities, 
or experiences as will aid the all 
round development of each child. 
Emphasis is placed on develop- 
ment as a_ self-active process 
under teacher guidance, as op- 
posed to training under teacher 
direction. 
Progressive Education, more 
specifically, aims at this develop- 
mhent through a fourfold type of 
procedure which must be con- 
sidered, however, as more philo- 
sophical than pedagogical, since 
it is concerned not with precise 
method but with a point of view. 
(1) Provision for the 
related 


emotional needs which must be 


inter- 
physical, mental, and 
met in every efficient individual. 
(2) Many experiences in group 
relationships which will result in 
a sensitiveness to social needs 
and a desire to have a part in 
meeting them. (3) Recognition 
of development as a self-active 
process by providing oppor- 
tunity for the expression of the 
child’s basic interests, his origin- 
ality, his desire to do and think 
for himself. (4) 
of the home as an even more 
vital part of education than the 
school, and so striving constantly 
for the intelligent co-operation 
of parents. 
one might even say adult educa- 
tion, is an integral part of the 
modern school. 


A good deal of current mis- 


Consideration 


Parent education. 


572 


understanding of Progressive 


Education needs to be corrected 
by stating what it is not. It is 
not letting a child do as he 
pleases; it is not a private school 
movement, since some of the 


most significant progressive 
trends are now seen in our finest 
public schools : it does not imply 
very small classes, very rare 
teachers and high costs. ‘There 
is abundant evidence to the con- 
trary. Progressive Education is, 
moreover, not a label, such as 


et oh we RR A EP 


lican, or Socialist: it is 


Repub- 
rather 
an organized attempt to close th: 
gap between sound educational 
theory and actual practice. This 
whole body of theory has prob- 
bably 


summarized 


never been more _ tersely 


John 


than by Dr. 
Dewey when he tells us to “ learn 
to act with and for others while 
vou learn to think and judge for 
yourself,” 

e 


HENRY W. HOLMES 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, 

Harvard University. 

A progressive school is one 
that has abandoned the external 
formalities and mechanisms of 
education, such as seats fixed in 
rows, exact grading and promo- 
tion by years, the measurement 


of everything a child does ir 
terms of marks, teaching by the 
text- 


books, and the hearing of them 


assignment of lessons in 
in class, and discipline of every 
sort by imposition of the 
teacher’s will irrespective of the 
child’s interest. 
external and 
keeping 


In place of these 
artificial ways of 


school a_ progressive 


the answer. 
Others will appear in the next issue of 


Below 


are 


school emphasizes freedom of 
movement for children, as 
natural and simple a life within 
the school as can be attained 


and the substitution so far as 


possible ot interest, enyoOyment in 
work, and a sense of the 


value of study for all ulterior 


motives and rewards and punish- 


ments. 

Of course, there are all de- 
grees of progressivism Mrs. 
Marietta Johnson's schools at 
Fairhope, Alabama, and_ at 


Greenwich, Connecticut, went 
very far indeed. Dr. Eugene 
Smith’s school continues to be 


recognizable as a school and yet 
is very progressive. 

The essence of progressivism 
is the liberation of a child’s ener- 
gies in natural ways so that he 


actually lives while he learns. 
° 


GEORGE F. ARPS 
Dean, College of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 


A progressive school views 


children as growing organisms 


and as integrally related to all 
forms of life; adopts an experi- 
mental attitude 
attitude of 


gards 


rather than an 
indoctrination; re- 
subject matter as means 
rather than ends in human de- 
velopment; recognizes individual 
differences and_ selects subject 
matter appropriate to these dif- 
ferences; emphasizes the import- 
ance of creative activity versus 
pupil receptivity; stresses integ- 
rated and co-operative learning 
rather than rigid individualism; 
motivates learning comparable to 


motivated living; avoids slavery 
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to tradition and the worship of 
culture as a useless ornament. 


e 
EUGENE R. SMITH 


Beaver Country Day School, 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

~~" Progressive + School is 
one that tries to keep its 
procedure as nearly as _ possible 
in accordance with the best edu- 
cational thought of the time. It 
therefore makes progress as 
educational theory develops, and 
changes as scientific investigation 
of educational problems deter 
mines the answers to previously 
unanswered questions. 

Its only other fixed principle 
is that a school should fit the 
needs and possibilities oi its 
pupils instead of confining the 
pupils by its own preconceived 
notions. 

At any particular time there 
will be certain characteristics 
peculiar to progressive schools. 
At present freedom, self-activity, 
self-expression, self-discipline, al! 
around development, use of 
sciéntific method, and develop- 
ment of civic responsibility are 
commonly associated with such 
schools. 

° 


ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 


President, State Teachers’ College, 
San Francisco, California 


I submitted your question to 
Dr. F. F. Valentine, professor of 
education and dean of the upper 
division. Dean Valentine has 
furnished the following state- 
ment in regard to progressive 
schools, in which I 
fully :-— 


concur 


“Any educator will probably 
affirm that a progressive school 
is the kind of school that he ad- 
vocates. There is certainly no 
Standard type and there are 
varieties and degrees of progres- 
sivism. It is generally agreed 
that the more progressive schools 
are those that largely abandon 
formalism of instruction in favor 
of social and creative activities 
intended to provide natural 
growth for the child, and the 
encouragement of all his latent 
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possibilities as an individual. The 
child is regarded not as a thing 
to be taught but as a developing 
personality.” 


A. L. THRELKELD 


Superintendent, 
Denver, Colorado 


The question you submit fron 
your business man friend, 
“What is a progressive school ?” 
is certainly not easy of answer 
All of us recognize the fact, | 
assume, that in education as in 
all other fields of human activity 
we have our progressives and 
our  standpatters But what 
divides these two groups? I 
suppose we would say that the 
progressives wish to go ahead 
while the standpatters wish to 
maintain the status quo. From 
this point of view, then, I should 
say the progressive school is any 
school that makes an earnest, 
intelligent effort to go ahead. 
Krom the point of view of this 
definition, progressive schools 
exist in varying degrees through- 
out our land. They are not un- 
common. 

3ut, after all, what is prog- 
ress? No doubt, at the conclu- 
sion of this symposium and 
many, many more, the question 
will still remain. Under the 
heading “Flux, Process, and 
Progress, and Their Relativity 
to Man” in his “Source Book 
in the Philosophy of Education ”’ 
Kilpatrick says, among other 
things, the following: “In. still 
clearer fashion is the term 
progress relative to man. 
Progress is thus a term applied 
by anyone to a process when he 
approves the result.” I suspect it 
is only with this definition of 
progress as a basis that the pro- 
gressive school can be defined. 


J. ASBURY PITMAN 
President, State Teachers’ College, 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Your letter reached me in 


the land of Rousseau and 


Pestalozzi I wonder whether 
they, in their time, were regarded 
as progressives and whether their 
educational creeds would square 
with those of the self-conscious 
progressives of today 

lo express in a few words 
my conception of a progressive 
school is not easy, for any dis 
cussion of a controversial subject 
needs a certain amount of elab 
oration in order to prevent being 
misunderstood. However, you 
are entitled to my best effort. 
Here it is:— 


\s I see it, a progressive 
school is first of all a school. 
This implies a definite purpose 
nd a consistent plan for the 
education of the individual child, 
whose interests and _ activities 
should always be regarded and 
used as means of his education 
He should be educated under the 
guidance of a mature person 
who has been thoroughly trained 
for the profession of teaching. 
This mature teacher should have 
a complete and sympathetic 
understanding both of the pres- 
ent acts and states of the child 
and of their relation to his train- 
ing as a future member of so- 
ciety. He should regard the 
direction and development of the 
child’s interests and the creation 
of new interests as a_ sacred 
trust; and he should not be 
ashamed to think of himself as 
a leader of children or of a rea- 
sonably flexible curriculum as 
his chart and compass. The 
doctrine of the ultra-progressives 
that the child should always be 
allowed and encouraged to do 
what he pleases, when he pleases, 
and as he pleases is absolutely 
fallacious. 

I shall be pleased to know 
what definitions your question 
brings forth, for I am devoting 
a considerable portion of my 
sabbatical half-year of absence 
from Salem to a study of so- 
called progressive education in 
the countries of Western Europe, 
although my major interest is in 
the methods employed in the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. 
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Research, the Fourth “R” 


By DANIEL P. EGINTON 


Assistant Supervisor in Research and Surveys 


T is generally agreed that the 
I purpose of schools is to help 
boys and girls to live the richest 
and best life in our changing de- 
mocracy. In practice, however, too 
often we neglect the real needs, 
interests, abilities, and problems 
of the pupils because we are too 
busy trying to teach them subject 
matter which we complacently 
assume fitted to their needs. 
We have generally failed to 
realize that life, as Emerson said 
—“is a of 
which must be lived to be under- 
stood.” School life, in general, 
is an artificial than a 
real one! 

One of the 
must be lived” 
ties which will likely become in- 
creasingly more necessary in the 
future is the capacity to discover 
and solve genuine problems, i.e.. 
to carry out researches. In spite 
of all of our marvelous advances 
in medicine, technology, indus- 
try, and science, we have made 
little progress in mastering our 
major social, economic, and 
political problems. We 
still to solve such onerous prob- 
lems as prohibition, war, crime, 
poverty, tariff, fair wages, wise 
use of leisure time, control of 
public utilities, unemployment, 
taxation, immigration, economic 
depression, lawlessness, sickness, 
governmental 


iS 


succession lessons 


rather 
“lessons which 


or _ abili- 


have 


illiteracy, correct 
practices, mental depression and 
unhappiness in spite of the fact 
that we live in an age when we 
can rest in our over-stuffed divan 
and listen to the nightingale sing- 
ing in the woods of England, can 


cross the Atlantic in thirty 
hours, and can buy sunshine in 
the form of vitamins. These 


are only a few of the numerous 
problems which the pupils now 
enrolled in our schools must 


solve if our American civilization 
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or culture is to progress. They 


can be solved only by the con- 
tinuous use of research methods! 


Pupils should begin to master 


these methods soon as they 


as 
enter school. 


When we 


are ill physically we 


know that we must make an 
analysis of our weaknesses and 
carry out a program of remedial 
treatment. Although we = are 


ill 


economically, and politically only 


seriously mentally, socially, 


in exceptional cases are the pub- 


lic schools adopting methods 


which help students to become 


conscious of their crucial per 
sonal and social problems, and 
to think critically about them. 


We are sadly in need of a type 
of school organization and teach- 
ing procedure which will provide 
opportunities for pupils to learn 
how to discover problems and to 
gather and interpret the facts or 
data which solve 


are needed to 


them, i.e., to become proficient in 


research methods. Reali _prob- 
lems are often considered of 
secondary rather than of pri- 


mary importance as our gradu- 


ates seldom know or are seri- 


ously concerned about the stag- 


gering problems of humanity or 














DANIEL P. EGINTON 


about their 


own personal in- 
efhciencies. They have been 
taught to believe blindly that if 


they learn their “lessons” they 


are acquiring a liberal education, 


Unfortunately, there is often 
little relationship between high 
traditional school marks and the 
traits of an educated person, 
such as power, understanding, 
capacitv to think, and _ ethical 
character. 

There are several reasons 


which help to explain why the 


schools in general are teaching 


pupils what to think rather than 
how to think, how to detect and 


solve contemporary problems 


which loom up in the distance 


like gigantic monsters waiting to 
devour us unless we _ master 
A discussion of these rea- 
the 


taken 


them. 


sons suggests steps which 


should be for improve- 


ment. 
* 


First, the teachers and other 


staff 
have not been generally trained in 
the methods 


members in our. schools 
or technics of re- 
search so that they are able to 
real and know 
how to attack them scientifically. 


Their 


sense problems 


education has been a 
of 


which have consisted largely in 


a) 


process taking courses ” 
remembering what the book and 
professor said, rather than in 
surveying civilization, determin- 
ing problems, and trying to solve 
them. In the future there must 
be much more emphasis on re- 
search work in the training of 
teachers so that they will become 
thinkers, keen 
of the 


research. 


critical observers, 


and masters tools and 


methods of Teachers 
who do not know how to think 
cannot possibly teach others the 
art of thinking! Unless students 


think they cannot grow! 
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Second, the typical sc 
gram divided into a number of 
separate, disconnected subjects iti 
which lessons are recited from a 
textbook which outlines all the 
work and gives all of the prob- 
lems does not provide the situa- 
tions or environment favorable 
for pupils to experiment, to dis- 
cover difficulties and work on 
real problems. In this type of 
program there is little time left 
to spend on the genuine needs 
or problems of boys and girls 
except as these are taken up by 
chance in the formal work of the 
school. The teacher accepts the 
responsibility for outlining all 
the work and seeing that pupils 
few, often 


master it. There are 


no, opportunities for pupils to 
learn how to initiate, 


judge because the teacher “robs” 


plan, and 


them of these experiences which 
are considered of little value for 
purposes of promoting growth. 

Since adult life consists largely 
of initiating, planning, and judg- 
ing activities, we are now  be- 
ginning to realize that the schools 


must provide more opportuni- 
ties for pupils to learn how to 
do these eitectively. Schools 
must not organize their program 
around subjects but around the 
crucial needs or interests of boys 
and girls, helping them early to 
come in close contact with such 
social problems as have already 
been discussed and helping them 
to learn how to look for the 
facts and determine what they 
mean, rather than to accept un- 
critically and blindly all the 
prejudices, stereotyped ideas, and 
falsehoods about such matters as 
politics, religion, and sex which 
are now generally accepted as 


unquestionable truths. 


e 

In order for teachers to get 
pupils to use research methods, 
they must be freed of the cramp- 
ing effects of following a set 
course of study or a_ textbook, 
must have flexible and adjustable 
time schedules rather than be 
hampered by set inflexible ones 
and must adopt a different set of 
values which are 


from those 
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now generally considered so im- 
portant. Two of the paramount 
values will be the ability to think 
independently and tolerant under 
standing—not mere repetition of 
the facts There is no place for 
formal lessons from textbooks in 


organized 


a program which is 
on the basis of problems, a pro- 
gram which many of our pro 
gressive schools are now more or 
less adopt ing 

Third. most schools do not 


1 
’ 


have the library facilities or the 


equipment needed in order to 


carry out experiments or get the 
data that are necessary to solve 
problems. It is practically im- 
to study 


possible for students 


many of our complex problems 








“Real problems are often con- 
sidered of secondary rather 
than of primary importance as 
our graduates seldom know or 
are seriously concerned about 
the staggering problems of 
humanity or about their own 
personal inefficiencies. They 
have been taught to believe 
blindly that if they learn their 
‘lessons’ they are acquiring a 
liberal education.” 

eeeee 

“In the future there must be 
much more emphasis on _ re- 
search work in the training of 
teachers so that they will be- 
come critical thinkers, keen ob- 
servers, and masters of the 
tools and methods of research. 
Teachers who do not know how 
to think cannot possibly teach 
others the art of thinking.” 
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without the aid of a well-equipped 
library and a trained librarian. 
These are no longer considered 
a luxury in a school. 
They are a necessity if pupils are 
to go to original sources of data 
rather than rely upon the 
opinions of a few, often only 
one, prejudiced writer. As 
teachers abandon the formal 
textbook type of instruction and 
adopt modern methods of organ- 
izing work around the genuine 
and abiding interests or needs of 


modern 


pupils they find that pupils must 


have many books, pamphlets, cir- 


culars, reports, periodicals, and 


other materials which are usually 
librarv. 


found only in a real 


These must be provided in the 
future if children are not going 
to be handicapped in their edu 
cational opportunity. I recom- 
mend this as a worthwhile pro- 
ject for every Parent Teacher 
\ssociation 


Schools must be equipped so 
that pupils can carry out experi- 
ments with such things as elec- 
machines, 


tricity, microscopes, 


animals, especially white rats 


used 
food values, 


materials, 


for studying problems of 
chemicals, clothing 
farm 
These offer 


garden and 
products, and trees 
rich opportunities for interesting 
boys and girls im numerous 


activities or fields of information 


which will increase their under- 


standing of their natural and 
social environment and of them 
elves; also to provide many 


vocational interests and abilities 
which may be much more valua 


han their knowledge about 


the sp infinitive, the Greek 
God of War, or the quadratic 
equation We can no _ longer 


construct schoolhouses with only 
classrooms, an auditorium and 
gymnasium and expect satisfac- 
tory growth of boys and girls. 
There must be shops, science 
laboratories, provisions for home- 
training, a library, a small art 
museum, and other special rooms 
in accordance with the size of 
the community and its willingness 
and ability to provide a real edu- 


cational plant. 


In conclusion, then, in my 
judgment, we need to secure 
teachers who know how to think 
and conduct researches. Schools 


must adopt a type of educational 
method around real 
problems not subjects; and com- 


organized 


munities must provide a library 
and other equipment in order 
to help and girls to 
think critically and independently, 


boys 
which is our only hope for solv- 
ing the problems of our civiliza- 


tion. . 
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Children as Town Planners 


By CAPTAIN PERCY R. CREED 


Secretary, 


Massachusetts 
Planning Committee, Boston 











“Iam led to reflect how much more 
delightful to an undebauched mind is the 
task of making improvements on the 
earth than all the vainglory which can be 
acquired from ravaging it by the most un- 
interrupted career of conquests.”’ 

—George Washington 











O you instruct your pupils 
in the planning and de- 


velopment of their town? If 
not, why not? 
Before I essay to show why 


your answer to the first question 
should be “ yes,” let me pray in 
aid L. H. Chrisman, who, writing 
in the Journal of Education of 
October 3, says:— 


“ Learning is an adventure. It 
is traveling in new fields, and is 
a constant enrichment of experi- 
ence. From its very nature it is 
not passive but active.” 

I will witness 
David J. Heffernan, who, writing 
in the same issue, of the 


also call as 


“Achievement” program in 
Cook County, Illinois, says :— 


“The trend of all educators at 


the present time is toward the 
‘practical’ courses. The pen- 
dulum swings toward achieve- 


ment and we 


guide the swing and 


are prepared to 
shall not 
let it run, we hope, to the wide 
extreme that 
the swing toward 
* cultural ’ 


has. characterized 
the 


Culture is 


so-called 
courses. 
necessary—achievement is neces- 
sary.” 

Why not aim at a combination 
of the practical and the cultural? 
The Game Plan aims to achieve 
this combination. 
eel 

Here is how the Game Plan 
introduces itself to the boys and 
girls of America :— 


. 
Just imagine! You have 
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aicieeeeeenteteatsenee a 
been asked to rebuild vour 
town! It is a great honor, so 
do your best! You must 


build for the future! Picture 
your town one hundred years 
from now. What would you 


change to make it an ideal town 


in which to _ live? George 


Washington dreamed of our 
national capital. He 


that 


planned 


the city bears his name, 


and today, 150 years later, this 
city is nearing completion, jus 
as he pictured it. Draw plars 


of your ideal town with its 


parks, homes, playgrounds, air- 


ports and streets for future 
traffic. Play this game of 


imagination which Washington 
played so well: and see how 


well you can rebuild your 


town. 


The Game Plan involves three 





MRS. 


CHARLES SUMNER BIRD 


George Washington 


Town 

distinct exercises. The young 
people are asked 

(1) To describe their towr as 


they see it today. 


(2) To describe the town of 


their imagination for the 


vear 2052. 


3) To draw their plan for the 


town of their vision in the 
vear 2032. 
It is unnecesary to unfold to 


any competent educator the rich 


mine of culture and practicality 


hidden in these three 
The Plan is 


an adventure on which probably 


which lies 


objectives. Game 


20 per cent. of any 


group of boys 


and girls from twelve years of 


age upwards will joyously em- 


bark. This much we know 
already. 

Perhaps you would like to 
know how the Game Plan came 


into being. 
Mrs. 
Walpole, Massachusetts, was ap- 


Charles Sumner Bird of 
pointed by the Governor of the 
State to 


setts George Washington 


serve on the Massachu- 
Bicen- 
Commission, and later 
the 


Committee of 


tennial 
Town Plan- 


that 


as chairman of 
ning Com- 
mission. 

Mrs. Bird and her son, Charles 
Sumner Bird, Jr., and her family 
are not theorists in town plan- 
ning. Through their munificence 
Walpole has a town forest of 


se * 
winicn 


1,000 acres and a park of 
any millionaire might be preuc, 
not to 


ments in housing and th 


mention other develop: 
ameni- 
ties which should go with a 
rational and healthy life. Mrs. 
Bird holds } 


children of 


that 
Washington's qualt- 


merely to te 


ties and achievements without 


giving them the opportunity of 


feeling that they can do some- 


thing to follow in his footsteps m 
a practical way is to starve the 
child’s valuable 


most impulse, 
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the appetite for action. So she 
initiated and organized the Game 
Plan. 

George Washington left a rich 
heritage to his country. He was 
the Master 
American nation. 


Planner of the 
Town Plan- 
ming lies at present neglected in 
the cellar. It should occupy the 
place of honor in the civic shop- 
window. Would it not be an 
appropriate tribute to the mem- 
ory of,the Master Planner for 
educators to rescue town planning 
from its present ignominious ob- 
scuritv? Educators are the only 
people who can accomplish this 
for reasons which I will try to 
set forth. 

If the pioneers in town plan- 
ning a generation ago had sought 
the co-operation of the educa- 
tors it is safe to Say that today 
there would not be jungles ot 


filling stations stands, 


hot-dog 
and billboards to deface the fair 
features of nature. The “ prac- 
tical ” man, blatantly bidding the 
world bow down to his sacred 
principle of the-shortest-cut-to- 
the-nearest-dollar. would not stili 
be able to work his hideous will. 
A generation would have arisen 
which would have realized that 
the “ practical” man—assessed by 


his own standard—destroys ten 


dollars’ worth of irreplaceable 
value for every dollar which he 
selfishly 


An _ informed 


snatches for himself. 


public opinicn 
would know that the best im 
vestments—in dollars and cents 
for a Health anc 


development of 


town are 
Beauty. The 
American towns would today be 
familiar 


controlled by citizens 


with the principles on whicl: 
real values can be conserved and 
handed on to those who come 
after. But alas! the pioneers cf 
town planning saw fit to make a 
frontal attack on the adults, the 
only result of which has been to 
raise up a wall of resistance which 
you could hit with a hammer, 
and against which they contimue 
to beat their heads in vain. The 
only hope of saving them—and 
the public—from themselves lies 
in the hands of those who con- 
trol the education of Americat 


youth. Apart from the educa 
tional values inherent in giving 
the bovs and girls practical 
working knowledge of the prope: 
development of their town, it 


would be impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of the ser 
vice which educators can render 
to their country by putting tow: 
planning on the map. The Gam 


Plan is a humble beginning to 





wards this end. The Game Plar 
will no doubt go through mam 
refining processes. It is an ad 
venture for educators as well 
as for pupils, but there is this 
to be said for it so far. It has 
been endorsed by the State Com- 
missioner of Education and the 
local educational authorities of 
Massachusetts; and by the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and 4-H 


state It is the 


Clubs of this 
exact fact to 
sav that it has been heartily wel 
comed by every adult and juven- 
ile organization to which it has 
been submtted 

Through the co-operation of 
school administrators and service 
clubs the Game Plan is in opera 
tion in a dozen towns in Nor 
folk County, and an exhibition 
will be held at Dedham, Decem 
ber 13 Prizes will be awarded 
for the best individual Gam 
Plans, and for the town whos 
collective exhibit of Game Plans 
shows the highest quality 

\ Game Plan and accompany- 
ing literature will be sent on re 
ceipt of 15 cents on application 
to the secretary; Massachusetts 
George Washington Town Plan- 
ning Committee, Room 101%, 50 
Congress Street, Boston, Massa 


chusetts. 


Cramming Young Craniums 


By A. G. WADLEIGH 


Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles 


66 ) HAT are you going 
‘A /\ : > 
\ \ to do tonight ? 


¥v 


‘Got to study my darn geom- 
English—-old lady 


Jones gave us fifteen problems 


etry and 


and Brownie’ assigned _ three 
written exercises and five chap- 


Monday. 


Got some biology and chemistry, 


ters in ‘Ivanhoe’ for 


too.”’ 

‘Each teacher thinks you 
should stay up all night for his 
pet subject. and don’t realize 
that every other teacher is doing 


the same thing.” 
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‘Sure would like to quit 
school; most of the stuff is 
hooey anyhow.” 

“ Well, so long, 


you.” 


I'll be seein’ 


Such conversations are charac 
teristic among young boys and 
large 
high schools. They are doubtless 


young girls enrolled in 
characteristic remarks of many 
youths. Such conversations do 
not differ materially from con- 
versations of one or more gen- 
erations ago. Have you ever 


stopped to think when they 


started? Have you ever ques- 


validity of such feel- 


tioned the 
ings? Do you realize that under 
our system of education each 
succeeding generation of youth 
finds an increasing justification 


for these thoughts and com- 
ments’ Do you realize that we 
are the victims of a mass educa 
tion complex, rapidly approach 
ing educational madness? Do you 
know that competent medical 
opinion prognosticates a race of 
neurasthenics and neurotics if we 


continue to accelerate the pace 











at which we are driving the aver- 
age youth of this nation? 

We are the greatest believers 
in education of any nation in the 
world. This might be qualified 
by saying that we are the great- 
est believers in quantity educa- 
and lec- 
turers point their fingers at us 
We are 
accused of being uncouth dollar 
chasers. 


tion. Foreign writers 


and deplore our culture. 


We react to this, among 


other ways, by crowding our 


children into a variety of educa- 
tional pursuits in the hope that 
the next generation will be less 


uncouth and more cultured than 
the preceding one. 
I:ducators sell us more sub- 


ject matter for the same reason 
that sell 


more is their stock 


insurance agents us 


insurance—it 
in trade. Each succeeding gen- 


eration sees a great variety of 


new food products on the market 
same is true of 


the patent 


medicines. In both cases we are 
protected, within limits, by pure 


food We 


of trying our children’s gastro- 


laws. wouldn’t think 
nomic capacities with great over- 


loads of either of these com- 
modities, yet we docilely and even 
enthusiastically distend our chil- 
dren’s mental capacities with un- 
tried and untested cerebral pana- 


ceas in the hope that they may 


enjoy the opportunities we never 
experienced. 
* 
To be a teacher is to be a 


public servant; to dare to follow 
the 


science as a teacher of youth is 


dictates of an honest con- 


Men and 
women in the teaching profession 


a God-given privilege. 


throughout our country, anxious 
to hold their positions, frequently 
lack the courage to disrupt tra- 
dition or to rebel against the 
questionable practices and policies 
forced Many of 
them are aware that they are 
in a machine 


upon them. 
in- 
creasing the tax burden and turn- 
ing out an student 
product as a result of both too 
many types of subject matter 
and too carelessly measured doses 
in the types they are providing. 


cogs which is 


inferior 
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They must meet requirements in 
subject matter offered in order 
that their students may have been 
subjected, during their high 
school careers, to the varieties and 
to the 
the 


learning. 


standards demanded by 


* next-in-line ” institution of 


They have discovered 


that protest often results in added 
requirements in both variety and 


quantity. This is mistakenly re 


ferred to as “raising the stan- 


dards.” ‘The surprising anomaly 


is that the so-called raising 


of standards in our institu- 


tions of learning merely encour- 


ages more students and more 


parents to strive to meet these 


new and increased demands: the 


more unattainable a_ thing is 


made the more anxiously do we 


strive to attain it. For the most 


part educators have  wuncon- 
sciously taken advantage of this 
fact. 
© 
Each year the number of tra 


dition-circumvented educators 


satished with their own pet 


prejudices gTOWS less. Aroused 


teachers are anxious to develop 


an ability in their students to 
think and to reason. They recog- 
nize that quantity education and 
crowding great masses through 
the same cold storage process 
is highly inefficient and costly. 
They believe that adults must 


do some thinking and studying 
to appreciate fully, and to under- 
stand fully, the futility of foist- 
ing adulthood subject matter on 
youth before that subject matter 
has an opportunity to become 
They know with our 


educational 


functional. 


foremost psycholo- 





“To be a teacher is to be a 
public servant; to dare to fol- 
low the dictates of an honest 
conscience as a teacher of youth 
is a God-given privilege. Men 
and women in the teaching pro- 
fession throughout the country, 
anxious to hold their positions, 
frequently lack the courage to 
disrupt tradition or to rebel 
against questionable practices 
and policies forced upon them.” 











gist, Dr. Edward L. Thorndike. 
that education should be a con- 


tinuous process and that no on 


under should hesitate 


forty-five 


to trv to learn anything he 
wishes lhe misinformation that 
little learning is possible after 
twenty has been completely ex 
ploded. Genuine educators know 


I 
that the time for le 


inning 
en Se a ~ a 
inings is when they are neede 


and wanted, and that rarely wil! 


abstract education usted wit! 


disuse serve any value when 


effort is made to put it to use 


We parents and taxpayers and 
average men and women must 
do some genuinely hard and prac 
tical thinking. We must first ge 
a new conception of culture. A 
little knowledge of this 
little knowledge of that may pro- 


vide a 


veneer: an education 
limited to mere essentials, cr an 
education closely confined to one 


line of work and wholly unasso- 
ciated with the functioning of 
other types of human effort 


We 


some plac 


Wo! 


will constitute a frame 


must recognize that 


between these extremes of mere 


veneer and mere frame work 


exists the possibility of building 
+} 


on the genuine solid piece that is 


both substantial and capable of 


taking a high and a_ lasting 
polish. 
- 
We who pay taxes send our 


children to school at the earli 
We keep them in 


school as long as we can manage 


possible age. 


it with our money and with their 
We this 


quently because of our 


endurance. do fre- 
concep- 
No 


matter how vague or how correct 
this 


tion of a culture acquisition. 


culture concept may be in 


our minds it is a kind of altruis- 


With this kind of 


tic reasoning. 


reasoning our children are not 
merely unloaded on the school 
teachers to be rid of them at 


home. It may be hard to believe 
and surely more difficult to ad- 
mit that we as parents are un- 
willing to sacrifice any of our 
time to encourage 


their 


intelligently 


our children to discuss 


school problems with us. Con- 
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One of the cartoons so effectively used in the Rugg Course 


For a Stimulating 
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ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


A series, in successful use in 7,500 places, which by its consistent teaching in terms of cause- 
and-effect relationships humanizes geography and carries it far from mere absorption of facts. 
The single-cycle plan tempts the pupil's appetite each year with fresh material. Careful motiv- 
ation, many objective tests and activities, and exceptional maps and pictures are features. 
Three books on the single-cycle plan — “Home Life in Far-Away Lands”, “The Americans”, 
“Nations Beyond the Seas” — enable the pupil to complete a thorough study of the world by 
the end of the 6th year. There are also two books for grades 7 and 8 or junior high school. 
Each book has a Teacher's Manual. Circular +662. 


THE TRYON AND LINGLEY HISTORY SERIES 


Bringing the modern principles of history teaching into the classrooms of the middle and upper 
grades. The books are organized on the unit plan, told in story form with much colorful detail, 
and make use of effective teaching devices, including beautiful illustrations and striking pic- 
torial maps. They have been carefully adapted by a scientific vocabulary check to the various age 
levels. The authors of the series are Mary G. Kelty, formerly of State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; Grace Vollintine of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago; R. M. Tryon of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Charles R. Lingley of Dartmouth College; Francis Morehouse of Hunter College of 
the City of New York. The series includes books to meet all requirements. Circular #581. 


RUGG SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


A dynamic and entirely new program for the upper elementary grades that has won an amazing 
success. Through assimilative reading and well-directed and organized pupil activities, the Rugg 
Course aims to give the pupil an understanding of the many problems of our complex modern 
werld and how they came to be. It cuts through the traditional barriers between the social studies 
and uses history, geography, economics, and civics in their natural relationships. The fas- 
cinating material much of it entirely new to textbooks, the extensive use of the dramatic episode, 
the vigorous style, and the wealth of illustrative material are distinctive Rugg features. Six 
Reading Books, each with a Workbook and Teacher’s Guides. Circular #543. 


For full information write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


modern Social Science Program a 
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scientious thinking teachers and 
administrators are helpless to 
pull the existing educational sys- 
tem and our apathy out of chaos 
unaided. Let us correct our 
thinking and arouse ourselves 


to action. It is our job as par- 


ents to provide the opportunity 
for these men and women to 
apply what they know. 

Only with courage and clear 
thinking can _ exploitation be 
The co- 
ordinated efforts of aroused edu- 


overcome in education. 





cators, far-seeing medical men, 
unbiased business men _ and 
understanding parents can and 
must relegate our existing per- 
nicious system of pseudo educa- 
tion to its proper place in the 
history of an evolving society. 


Radio Plays in School and Out 


By FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


National Broadcasting Company, New York 


OME of us are now en- 
gaged in the _ interesting 
experiment of trying to find out 
whether this new _ scientific 
medium, as Michael Pupin puts 
it, of “sound carried on the 
backs of electrical waves” has 
anything for formal education. 
In five years of experiment 
something should have developed. 
The sanest folk do not spend 
their time deriding the other 
fellow’s ideas nor in envying his 
position, but rather in exper!- 
menting with radio—as much and 
as frequently as their jobs allow. 
Radio plays are among the 
most popular forms of broadcast 
programs. At WMAO (Chicago) 
they get 50 per cent. of the mail 
although they use only 12 per 
cent. of the time. The develop- 
ment of the art of radio, which 
is man-made, has been given, up 
to now, little credit. The science 
of radio, which is surely, as a 
discovery, a gift of God, has 
brought due and proper credit to 
alk who have participated. 
jut, now that we've got it, the 
program is the thing! And 
here is a new, almost totally un- 
explored field of art. 
WGY 


claim to have produced the first 


(Schenectady ) lays 


series of plays written especially 
for radio, under the direction of 
E. T. Smith, now of WTAM. 
I remember watching experi- 
ments in old WJZ, in Newark, 
ten vears ago on an occasion 
when I was a chance announcer. 
ey 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Chicago, but then of New York, 


Menser. now of the 
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put on the first series of one- 
act plays adapted to the single 
medium of sound over a_net- 
work, when he did “ The First 
Dress Suit,” by Metcalf, just 
three years ago. The college 
stations have been pioneers iti 
Wisconsin, Min- 


nesota, Illinois, California, Ore- 


the work also. 
gon, Washington, to mention only 
a few, have, either through their 
own facilities or those of national 
network, produced excellent lis- 
tening dramas. Out of all these 
experiments, as Katherine Sey 
mour tells us in her book, “ How 
to Write for Radto.” 


discovered to be dealt with are 


the elements 


(1) characteristic voices; (2) 
change in tempo and rhythm of 
voices; (3) lines which form 
character amd describe action: 
(4) sound effects; and (5) 
atmosphere music. The proper 
combination of these mixed in 
the control room crucible, pro- 
duce to the listener’s inner eye, 
stage-setting, costumes, features 
and even gestures of the actors! 
How some of my friends who 
love the art of pantomime wish 
that the Lord would open up the 
minds of their audiences equally 
as. well. 

Analyzing the kind of radio 
drama on the air, we find (1) the 
historical drama—“Great Mo- 
ments in History ’—the sketches 
of episodes in Colonial history 
and others which are good ex- 
amples of this form; (2) the 
thriller drama, “ Rin-Tin-Tin ” 
thriller, which children find so 
interesting, is one example of 
that. “The Malik Mysteries,” 


“ The Eno Crime 
“Death Valley Davs.” 


Holmes,” are examples, also 


Club,” 


* Sherlock 


[he romantic drama: Lulu Voll- 


mer’s “‘ Moonlight and Honey- 
suckle” is an excellent example 
of that: (4) the comedy dramas, 
“Penrod,”” “ The Stebbins Boys,” 
‘Snoop and Peep,’ “* Station 


Ku-Ku,” are excellent exampl 
of this form; (5) true life 
“Clara, Lu and Em,” 

The Rise of the Goldbe rgs, 
“Hour at Seth Parker’s,”’ are 
good examples of this type; (6) 
show sketches are too numerous 
to mention, usually they go on 
once and are forgotten because 
of the lack of arrangement as a 
series; and finally (7). the 
Radio Strip, like “Amos and 
Andy ” * Colonel Stoopnagle and 
Bud,” who do their dozen min- 
utes before the microphone daily. 

I have not mentioned the most 
important feature of  all--the 
pioneer effort on the part ol the 
National Broadcasting Company 
to bring the greatest dramas 


" « 
ali time, 


j 


adapted for radio per- 
formance, to the schools and the 
general public. 

There has for three years been 
presented each seasol : 
Radio Guild (after an average 
sixty hours’ preparation and six 
to eight hours’ rehearsal), the 
plays that are found on our high 
school and college reading lists. 
Time cannot dim the glory of 
these plays or their perform- 
ances. Their radio performances 
are being listened to by hundreds 
colieges 


of high schools and 


everywhere in the country. The 
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By ANSON W. BELDING 


Suppose our whole educational structure were suddenly blown away 
as by some economic hurricane. 


How would society set about restoring 
the loss? 


TTL LLAMA, © baba 


A leader would emerge to take charge of education. He would 
gather the children into groups. He would see that teachers were pro- 
vided for these groups. And he would call for books. 

Some form of shelter would be improvised, though this might be 
delayed for a time if the weather were sufficiently mild. Various items 
of equipment would be desirable and would gradually be supplied. 

But the fact remains that the combination of pupils, teachers and 
books would constitute a school, and that some very excellent progress 
could be made in such a school without any of the thousand and one 
other things we nowadays associate with the idea of schools. These 
other things are, for the most part, valuable aids to education. But 
the minimum list of absolute essentials could be made up without them. 

To be sure the reduction might go still further. Some very good 
schooling might be given, for a while, without any books. The strain 
on the teacher would be considerable. And the teacher would need to 
be much above the average teacher of today to continue long or to suc- 
ceed well in the absence of books. 

Books are necessary. They supplement and sustain good teaching. 
They supply part of what is lacking in a teacher who fails to measure up. 

No one denies the importance of books in education. Every one 
knows that some individuals, having no teacher to instruct them, have 
instructed themselves from books, and have risen to places of leadership 
and esteem. 


Next to the Crearher—@onks 
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Yet, important as books are; multiplied and improved as they have 
been through the enterprise of publishers, investigators and authors — 
books have been crowded into a small corner of the educational system. 

The public still thinks of books as occupying a large place in the 
schools. That is why a mayoral candidate in the city of Chicago was 
able to win votes by promising to save the taxpayers a million dollars 
a year on textbooks alone; that sum being more than the whole cost of 
textbooks for that city in any given year. 

Perhaps it is not strange that the public at large is easily misled 
about textbooks or that it swallows the claims of politicians who pledge 
impossible savings on textbooks. 

But school authorities should know better. They should know that 
books make up less than two per cent. of the costs of public education 
in the United States. They should know that a single school building 
in an average city may cost more than all the textbooks used that year 
in all the cities, towns and hamlets of that State. : 

Books have been a convenient plaything for the politician and the 
demagogue. He has talked legislatures into standardizing textbooks for 
States. He has inaugurated free textbooks at public expense on the 
plea that this was the only way to distribute education equally. 

And so we have a large percentage of our school children using 
soiled and worn books and getting, along with other germs, a germ of 
dislike for books. 

Books are the best developed tool of education. They are the chief 
means of handing on the intellectual heritage of civilization. 

Efficiency in the production and distribution of school texts has 
reduced their cost to a remarkably low point. Nothing else that the 
schools require can be had so cheaply as books. 

Nowhere else in education does a dollar go so far as when it 
invested in well prepared, properly selected books. 
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best preparation for listening as 
demonstrated from the 
these plays is: to study the play 
the week before, read it if you 
find opportunity the night before, 
listen to it on the daytime pro- 


use of 


American School of the Air, and 


the well-known dramatic lessons 


of WMAQ. Glimpses of his- 
tory have been tried at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, this year; 


this form is being used to help 





Radio Systems and learn both ir 


the doing and the hearing 
The technique of the bro id- 
cast play is an art. The tech- 
nique of listening has also be- 
come an art. Schools every- 


gram, and go back to your copy sell the schools to the people in where are mastering this art, 
of the play, if you wish, the next “Our American Schools,” the With the extended use of the 
night. NEA series of broadcasts \ Educational Bulletin sent without 

The dramatic form has also noteworthy production last year charge by the National Broad- 
been used for all sorts of radio was the famous sketch, “Em- casting Company to all schools on 
class lessons. Among the most ploying Teachers in Middleville.” request, that art shows every 
successful series have been Some schools put on their own evidence of growth for the com- 
the historical dramas of the plays over their own Centralize ing school year. 

Planti 
anting for Social Growth 
A Schoolman Looks at Junior Red Cross 
By RUSSELL V. BURKHARD 
Principal, F. A. Day Junior High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
HE “getting” idea, the Perhaps the good old U.S. 
“accumulative” thought, trade mark has had its sty 

the competitive spirit takes hold crampe so. that t re 
of our youth way down in the closely resembles a do 
educational offering. Witness the It has been urged that ws d 
marking systems, the heavy em- it to US. As a philosop 
phasis on credits and _ savings, it might be more helpful t 
contests of one school’s records might help to shift the centr 
versus another, comparisons of of interest from the individual 
children’s academic prowess, and to the group in a constructive 
so, far into the night. manner. 

Professor I. L. Kandel of Col- One of the most practical in- 


umbia observes that most of the 
United States history is a record 
of He 
says: “ The cult of individualism 
which finds authority in its own 


individualistic progress. 


wants and satisfactions is_re- 
sponsible for the excessive 
amouht of crime, for the number 
of divorces, for the slackened 
control of family, for political 
corruption, for an economic 
situation based wholly on _ the 


competitive spirit.” 

Fortunately there is a new day 
dawning. Curriculum 
are casting about eagerly for pur- 
poseful experiences, for 
structive doing opportunities. 
They are trying with increasing 
skills to build educational offer- 
ings consistent with, for instance, 


makers 


con- 


Harap’s idea of the aim of edu- 
cation, “to help the person to 
do well those things which he 
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RUSSELL 


V. BURKHARD 


will most likely need to do.” 
e 
The modern schoolman knows 
that his business lies more and 
more in the field of good human 
his educa- 


tional offering is going to develop 


relations. Of course 


the skills which modern society 
believes to be quite necessary, and 


it will strive for increasing 
thoroughness. But it is going 


deeper than that. It is going to 


teach children how to live with 


one another helpfully, how to 
create, how to express one’s in- 
dividualism, but yet respect the 
other fellow’s personality and 
rights. 
the “ 


the 


It is going to emphasize 


giving” idea, rather than 
ce 


getting.” 


struments to help the school in 


he 


widening its social outlook is t 
Red 


famous motto, =% Serve.” 


Junior Cross with _ its 

$y serving one does not neces- 
sarily curb any creative expres- 
sion, and yet there is the happy 
tendency to the 
Junior Red Cross activities in- 


sublimate 


ego. 


ject into a child’s life a purpose- 
fulness, a direction, a social view- 


point. 

The whole economic atmos- 
phere is ripe for developing the 
service idea. And are not the 
schools the logical centres to 
lead ? 

. 
In April, 1932, at Washington, 


an athletic sixteen-year-old Cali- 
fornia lad stepped before a vast 
audience on a spot only shortly 
before occupied the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Speak- 


by 
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ing for the Junior Red Cross 


this boy put across an inspiring 


message. Confident, eager, well 
poised, in deadly earnestness, 


young Robert Mallet took charge 
of the Junior Red Cross Con- 
vention activities. He was ably 


assisted by approximately 200 
boy and girl delegates from the 
country at large. 
the week these 


dren put through a 


In the several 
sessions of chil- 
constructive 
program which for sheer accom- 
plishment would put an 
to 


They had all tasted of 


extra 


session of Congress shame. 
service 


to others, of looking at the rest 
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of the world not only tolerantly, 
but sympathetically, yet without 
any sloppy sentiment. 

In direct, businesslike manner 
these young delegates built up a 
program of challenging problems 
in human affairs Some of it 
was dispatched during the week’s 
session, some of it was to be sub- 
mitted back to the widely scat 
tered communities from which 
the youngsters came. 

Complete reports on this work, 
or any part of it, as well! as 
methods of bringing Junior Red 
Cross into a school, may be ob- 


tained by writing the American 


Red Cross at Washington, D.C. 
The writer is agent for 


the organization, but is becoming 


not an 
alive to the splendid educational 
opportunities which are to be 
found particularly in the Junior 
department. 


“[ serve” is a clarion call, 
whose challenge educators will 
not fail to catch. As the seed of 


Junior Red Cross activities takes 
root more and more in our edu- 
cational units, the social growth 
which is sure to follow will help 
greatlv in solving some of our 


complex problems in human 


affairs. 
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BOOK TABLE 


STORE -SALESMANSHIP. By 
Norris A. Brisco, Grace Griffith 
and O. Preston Robinson. Cloth. 
413 pages. Illustrated. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Unmarketable education is often as 
useless to the student as _ unsalable 
products of farm. This book is 
focused from start to finish to provide 
ability to get a salesman a job, to in- 
crease his skill, and advance his oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate ability to sell the 
right thing, at the right time, in the 
right market. 

The world crisis makes skill in 
salesmanship a high art in business. 
It is useless to try to market a text- 
book that does not sell itself by meet- 
ing every need of the new respon- 
sibility, and this combination of spe- 
cial talent makes it possible to create 
a book that is adapted in every par- 
ticular to the preparation of any 
product, raised or made today, satis- 
factory in quality, price and attractive- 
ness to meet the rivalry of salesman- 
ship which is keener than ever before. 

There are no tricks in salesmanship 
today as there were in flush times. It 
is impossible today to make sales by 
individual cleverness and_ incidental 
social attention. The salesman must 
sell goods to the firm, and not merely 
sell himself to the buyer. 

“Store Salesmanship” meets every 
requirement of today wisely and bril- 
liantly. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
PERSONNEL FACTORS. By 
Frank Pierrepont Graves. Cloth. 
631 pages. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This is the most important book on 
this subject that has been written or 
is likely to be written, because the 
author, Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
has the most responsible public school 
position in the new world, has had 
highly-important public school experi- 
ence, has presented every phase of the 
administration of public education 
with great care. 

This book is historically complete, 
reliable in every detail, attractive in 
presentation, and meets every need 
practically, scientifically and philoso- 
phically. 

Dr. Graves has been vitally active 
in educational service for forty-four 
years. He has been president of state 
universities in three states—-New York, 
Wyoming, Washington—on the fac- 
ulty of twelve leading colleges and 
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universities, and has been on the fac- 
ulty at some time of more than fifty 
colleges and universities of the old 
world and the new. 

There has been no time in the last 
forty-four years that Dr. Graves has 
not been in active and highly-respon- 
sible service in education. 

For the past eleven years he has 
had the best opportunity, the greatest 
public school responsibility that any 
one has ever held in the new world 
His tenure is secure, and he is the only 
school official of whom we _ know 
whose administrative decisions cannot 
be challenged by any court action. 

Everything combines to make “The 
Administration of American Educa- 
tion” in a class by itself in every way. 


THE ART OF SPEAKING. A 
Textbook for Normal 
Schools and High Schools, and 


Colleges, 


Handbook for Individual Speakers. 
By Jonathan Rigdon, Central Nor- 
mal College, Danville, Indiana. In- 
dianapolis and Danville, Indiana: 
Indiana Publishing Company. 

Dr. Jonathan Rigdon has been a 
creator of educational leaders, of In- 
diana for half a century. He has an 
exceptional personality, has created op- 
portunities, and has met responsibilities 
remarkably well. 

We have watched the exceptional 
success of Jonathan Rigdon because it 
has been a personal creation. It has 
never sought the aid of artificial de- 
vices or senseless recognition. He has 
been one of the few leaders in educa- 
tion who have made the most of native 
ability. 

He has been a broader scholar every 
decade, a more devoted Indianian, a 
more skillful neighborhood promoter, 
and a more artistic speaker. 

The Central Normal College of 
Danville has never achieved a satis- 
factory level at which to establish a 
professional plateau. Jonathan Rig- 
don’s institutional creation has been an 
attainment through incidental personal 
activities. 

“The Art of Speaking” is the group- 
ing of the science and puilosophy of 
platform attainment, which reveals 
the way in which Jonathan Rigdon 
gave the Danville College an _ intel- 
lectual, emotional, oratorical, physical, 
artistic personality. 

It is a personal joy to have this 
book, which is a masterpiece in the 
art of being natural through the 
transformation of individuality into 
personality in the lengthened life of 
a man like Jonathan Rigdon. 


PETER AND NANCY IN 
EUROPE. By Mildred Houghton 
Comfort. Cloth. 208 pages. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Chicago: 
Cardy Company 


Beckley- 
Publishers keenly appreciate that 
the world crisis makes it necessary to 
have schoolbooks every way more 
valuable as well as more fascinating 
than in boom times. One of the most 
important features of the present new 
schoolbook is that it must meet real 
school-subject need, of which 
geography is especially valuable at 
present. 

The world crisis gives “world 
geography” a new school significance 
It must appeal directly to the lif 
children 

“Peter and Nancy in Europe” is a 
brilliant conception of a way to make 


every boy and girl think they are boys 


and girls really in the countries 
which they are reading. 

From the first sentence the pupil 
really experiences an intense personal 
wish to know how boys and girls 
play, travel, buy and sell, eat and 
sleep, in the various cities and coun 
tries of Europe. 

There is a fascination in learning 
how different every country in Europe 
is from every other country in 
Europe, and how like something in 
every country in Europe is like some- 
thing in the United States. 

Peter and Nancy knew of some- 
thing they were to see in every 
country in Europe that they were to 
visit because they had known some- 
body at home who had come from 
that country. 

“Peter and Nancy in Europe” is 
teaching the science and art of  writ- 
ing school textbooks in geography 
more skillfully and more pedagogically 
than we have seen it taught by pro- 
fessional geography makers, 

This book makes American boys and 
girls use what they know about our 
composite population from daily life 
in reading about typical cities in 
various countries of Europe. 


Books Received 


“A Charter for the Social Sciences.” 
By Charles A. 3eard. American 
Historical Association. New York 
City: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Education Crisis in Sweden.” 
By Bogoslovsky. New York City: 
Columbia University. 

White House Conference publica- 
tions: “ The Delinquent Child,” “Chil- 
dren's Reading,”’ “Social Hygiene in 
Schools,” “ Safety Education in 
Schools,” “Home and School Co- 
operation,” “ Administration cf School 
Health Program,” “ The School Health 
Program,” “Organization for the 
Care of Handicapped Children.” New 
York: The Century Company. 

“Experimental Study of Educa- 
tional Influences of Typewriter in 
Elementary School Classroom.” By 
Wood and Freeman. “ The Adminis- 
tration of American Education.” By 
Frank P. Graves. “Standard Prac- 
tices in Teaching.” By Bagley and 
MacDonald. * Elementary World 
History.” By Beard and Bagley. 
“Elementary English Work Books.” 
Book 3. Bv P. Deffendall New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
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CURRENT EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION—A TIME-SAVING FEATURE 








Protecting Health 


ALIEN STUDENTS BARRED FROM JOBS 


‘hs Department of Labor’s Rule Against Their Taking 
Of School Child Work to Pay Expenses is Protested 


Guards Society 


PROVIDENCE, R. I The prob- 


len tT piacing s hool medical inspec- 
tion service under the health or under 
th educatio1 author'ties has re 

received mu ittent r many 
years, declares Dr. Morris L. Grover, 
irecto ru | iene the Rhode 


Island Public Health Commission. In 


general, a great percenta of the 

re cities have the service und the 
boards of health, while m the smaller 
communities it is a function of the 
educational auth ties, he Says 

“The reason for this may be ex- 
plained,” Dr. Grover points out, “in 
the fact that in large cities the 


health are usually well 
rganized and have adequate machin- 
ery for carrying out the important 
service of health supervision of school 
children. In the small towns and 
rural communities where the health of- 
ficer is often a _ part-time employe 
without qualified training or experi- 
ence, the school authorities naturally 
feel the responsibility of assuming 
this function. 

“It is the general view of health 
authorities that the health problem of 
the school child is an essential part of 
any co-ordinated program of com- 
munal health conservation. It seems 
quite reasonable for boards of health 
to assume this service when their 
machinery for performing it becomes 
While it is true of 
larger cities, in smaller communities 


fully adequate. 


where health boards are not capable 
of assuming any responsibility’ beyond 
the superficial control of ‘contagious 
disease, the responsibility of pro- 
viding the school children with med- 
ical inspection service should rest with 
the school authorities.” 


Each Truant Costs 
City 46 Cents a Day 

NEW YORK. 
3oard of Education were informed re- 
cently that a day’s absence of a high 
school student costs the city forty-six 


Members of the 


eents. To cut down such waste a new 
attendance district was instituted in 
Brooklyn, and local school districts, 
heretofore numbered from one in 
Manhattan to fifty-four in Staten 
Island, will be renumbered, starting 
with one in each borough. 
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Usefulness Taught 
to Fullest Extent 
in Public Schools 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—“The purpose 


the public school system is, pet 


haps, lost sight of—clouded im terms 

dollars and cents and made to ap 
pty niy t the econom« advantags s 
that result from education,” recently 
stated | N Tay agent of rural 
chool supervision, Kentucky Depart 


Public Instructio1 

“True it is that education does fit 
the student for a place in the economic 
scheme of things,” he says, “and does 
better his chances for obtaining a 
greater share of material benefits than 
would fall to his lot if he were de 
prived of this opportunity. There is, 
however, another consideration derived 
from education that should not be 
taken lightly 

“If viewed in its proper light it will 
not only appear in its true colors, but 
will be seen to result directly from the 
work done while a student in the pub- 
lic schools. This consideration is hap- 
piness 

“Happiness is connected with useful- 
ness. It is in the public schools that 
usefulness is taught to its fullest ex- 
tent. 

“Students in school are taught a 
variety of ways in which to serve the 
community, state and nation in which 
they live. It is a compensation of life 
that by serving yourself best, you also 
serve the community in which you live 
best. It is in this that education 
serves its greatest need, fills its 
noblest purpose. 

“Schools were not established for 
the primary purpose of enabling in- 
dividuals to attain the greatest wealth, 
the most glowing reputation in some 
field of endeavor insomuch as that per- 
tains to individual advancement. Such 
a purpose would be defeating its own 
end. The opportunities provided are 
such, that though such results may and 
should be attained, it should be for 
the service that students are equipped 
to render by such opportunities. Hap- 
piness comes from constructive things, 
and service to humanity is not a trite 
nor hackneyed expression in which 
meaning is lost by repetition.” 


WASHINGTON Secretary 
Labor Wilham N Doak’s cx ‘ 
terpretation I mmigration iaws to 
the eftect that any im rant admitted 

S a | as lent wl engage 

al DUSINEGSS ccupatiot to 


profit, or who labors for hire” shall b 


deemed to have abandoned his statu 
aS an immigrant student at shall 
pon the warrant of the Secretary 
Labor, be taken into custody and d 
ported,” evoked vehement nation-wid 
protests from leading educators 
despite a later modification of the ru 
ng The modification permits nor 


quota students to accept a scholarshiy 
or fellowship, while others may work 
in exchange for their room and 
board, or in part payment of their tui 
tion, but not for money to apply on 
their expenses 


The Department of Labor estimates 
that there are in this category around 
6,000 alien students in the United 
States. The number of non-quota 
students likely to be directly affected 
by the “no work” regulation is vari 
ously estimated at a figure ranging be 
tween 1,500 and 2.500. 

Among those commenting on the 
ruling were Dr. William John Cooper, 
Federal Commissioner of Education 
who said: “The possibilities for harm 
of such a policy far exceed any good 
that might be accomplished by it.” Dr 
John H. MacCracken, associate direc 
tor of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, declared the interpretation “ap- 
pears to most of us unnecessary, cruel 
and unworthy of the nation.” Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, characterized it as “re- 
actionary, stupid and clearly against 
the interest of the American people 
and their influence in the world.” F 
J. Kelly, in charge of the division of 
colleges and professional schools in the 
office of education, is of the opinion 
that “the whole policy is wrong.” 


Dr. Harry E. Edmonds, director of 
the International House in New York 
City, described the act as an “un- 
gracious, high-handed interpretation of 
law.” President Livingston Farrand, 
of Cornell University, said that it 
seemed to him “not only unfair but 
short sighted and unwise.” President 
James L. McConaughy, of Wesleyan 
University, warned that the regulation 
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would engender ill-iceling among the 
foreign countries, adding that it is 
“inconceivable” that the ruling should 
be applied to students already enrolled. 
President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston 
University, termed it “both unwise and 
unjust.” 

Others joining in the protest were 
New York University faculty members 
and undergraduates, the foreign stu- 
dents committee at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Arthur 
Hampton Institute in Virginia; the 
Foreign Trade Club, of New York 
University; Dr. Frederick B. Robin- 
son, president of City College, New 
York; H. S. Reuss, editor of Th 
Cornell Daily Sun; George S. Counts, 
associate director of the International 
Institute of Teachers’ Colleges, and 
Dr. Harold Rugg, American Director 


Howe, president of 


of the New International Educational 
Fellowship. 

Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, said that it will conform to 
the new regulation and will co-oper- 
ate in making it effective. Ralph M. 
Easley, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, in a letter to Secretary Doak, 
said it might be well for the world if, 
instead of being encouraged to attend 
our educational institutions, 
students were not permitted to do so. 

Student nationals of the non-quota 
countries of Canada, Newfoundland, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, and Central and South 
America are not affected by the recent 
interpretation. 


foreign 


Students With Cars 
Get Best Marks 


GRANVILLE, O.—The automobile 
as an aid to education has friends in 
the faculty of Unison University here. 
Statistics of the college showed that 
men students who drove cars on the 
campus last year made grades twenty- 
six per cent. higher than the average 
of students who walked. 


Board Disturbed 
Over Married Teachers 
SOMERVILLE, Mass. — Discus- 
sion of the status of married public 
school teachers in Somerville resulted 
in a spirited session of the school 
committee recently during which John 
C. Kelleher said that he will produce 
the names of fourteen married 
teachers who live outside the 
city and own property. Mr. Kelleher 
had submitted an order calling for 
Everett Ireland, superintendent of 
schools, to send to each member of the 
committee a report on an investigation 
of married teachers. Dr. Francis 
Fitzpatrick reminded the members that 
a state law will prevent the discharge 
of married teachers. 
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Hikes 2,700 Miles 
For Education 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


; 


Weary from 
loss of sleep and ten pounds lighter 
than when he started, William Sum 


mers, of Brownsville, Texas, arrived 


here to enter Colgate. He hitch- 
hiked the 2,700 miles from his home 
city. Summers said he was ten days 


1 


en route, but slept only three nights, 


and had little to eat. He produced a 
good scholastic record in oraer to be 
admitted by the university. He also 
wants to make the football team 
Students Protest 
Loyalty Pledge 
PITTSBURGH, Pa 


required of all University of Pitts- 


A new pledg: 


burgh undergraduates, admittedly as a 
move against so-called “radicalism,” 
brought protests from some _ stu- 
dents. The students are required to 
pledge their loyalty to the United 
States Constitution, the Pennsylvania 
constitution and the university regu 
lations. University authorities denied 
it was as a result of the recent decision 
of County Judge M. A. 
scoring the university in fining three 
studertts who had planned a pacifist 


Musmanno, 


demonstration. One group of students 
among the 6,000 who have signed the 
pledge planned to present a petition de- 
manding that the university explain in 
full its reasons for requiring the 
pledge, a spokesman for the group 
said. Students who refuse to sign the 
pledge—and so far there has been 
none, according to Mr. Weber, busi- 
ness manager of the university — will 
be asked to give their reasons for not 
signing. 








Ten Cents Daily Pays 
School Bill 

WASHINGTON. — Ten cents 
a day from each person of voting 
age in the United States would 
pay the entire bill for public edu- 
cation of almost 26,500,000 pupils 
and students. This fact is pr-- 
sented in the statistical sunimary 
of education just released by the 
Federal Office of Education. 

The annual cost for publicly- 
controlled education per adult, 
twenty-one years of age and over 
in 1930, according to the stuiy, 
was $96.42. The total cost was a 
little more than two and a half 
billion dollars. 

An _ additional two or three 
cents a day for the voting popu- 
lation finances private education 
which cost slightly more than a 
half billion dollars in 1930. Pri 
vate educational institutiors en- 
rolled 3,500,000 pupils and stu- 
dents. 














MANCHURIAN CRISIS 


Japanese Schoolboy Writes 
“Mayor” of Washington 


WASHINGTON.—The Manchurian 
question, it seems to Chikai H 
Japanese schoolboy, is not fully under 
stood in Washington. In a letter sent 
to the “Estimable Mayor Washing 
ton” he said 

“Pardon me, Mayor, that I ask for 
your permiss According to foreign 
telegrams, a general outcry § aros 
against for Japanese troops at Mar 
chukuo, in America. At first thought 
it must be strange. But please more 
understand for Manchukuo, as Presi- 
dent Ruzevelt said, ‘For the Eastern 
it is necessary to watch, protect them- 
selves.” Our troops there are for the 
Asian peace and for the world peace 

America is the country of the 


Mayor! 


“Please lead (if America could) for 


general outcry, peace, too 


general outcry to stop a fleet maneuver 


on Pacific Ocean, put Japan for 


pyhosesis enemy. Because from the 
man down to boy are put into the 
animosity each other. Please Mayor, 
lead the 
rightfully.” 
Chikai is a student in the Takasu 
School, Giju prefecture. In his, role 


American’s general outcry 


as internationalist, even though labor- 
ing under some lingual difficulties, he 
took it upon himself to send the above 
thumb-nail sketch of matters to this 
Government’s capital city. 


Japanese Add 
To Their Slang 

TOKYO.—The newest thing in 
Japanese slang is “Y-pert,” meaning a 
superexpert. Its etymology is as fol- 
lows: lf a man is highly skilled in any- 
thing, say baseball, the Japanese say 
that nobody stands to his right. He 
is an expert. Now in the alphabet Y 
comes to the right of X, therefore a 
Y-pert is more skilled than an expert. 


Foresees the End 
of “Fad” Education 

ROSTON. Fads and ridiculous 
schemes “dignified by the epithet ‘edu- 
cation’” are doomed to pass in this 
third year of the depression, accord- 
ing to the sentiments expressed by Dr. 
Jane Louise Mesick, dean of Simmons 
College, at the first student assembly 
of the year. Miss Mesick said she 
saw a marked strengthening of rela- 
tionships between students and _ thcir 
parents, and students and the college, 
as a_ result of depression times. 
The present year, she continued, will 
call forth ingenuity and ability which 
college students never utilized before. 
“No one wants an end of experi 
ments,” she declared, “but the time for 
schemes has 


fads and _ ridiculous 


passed.” 
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Reduce Replacement Costs 
of Text Books 


Protecting them with 


‘Mme HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which will double their lives and keep them 
clean, neat and sanitary 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


HOLDEN, President 


by 


SPRINGFIELD, 
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College Honor-Men 
Head Longevity Groups 
NEW 


have a better chance of attaining old 


YORK College graduates 


age than men in the population at 


large, and the man who is graduated 
with honors has a better chance than 


either, according to a study based on 


the subsequent life history of 38,269 
men graduated from eight eastern col- 
leges in the 


made by the 


classes of 1870 to 1905, 
Insur- 
athlete, 


Metropolitan Life 


ance Company. The college 


however, has a poorer chance of 


reaching seventy than the non-athletic 
type, the study disclosed. “At the age 
of twenty-two years, which is the base 
from which the starts, the 


group of athletes has an expectation 


study 


of life of 45.56 years, just a trifle less 
than the graduates, 
with an expectation of 45.71 years. A 


general group of 


distinctly better record is made by the 
honor men, who surpass the general 
, witha 
17.73 for their expectation of 
life. This last surpasses the 
highest mark made in any national life 
New 
holds the 


shows an ex- 


average by just over two years 
score of 


figure 


table for males; the table for 
Zealand, 1921-1922, 


record for 


which 
longevity, 
pectation of 46.91 for males at the age 
of twenty-two, almost a year less than 
the honor men.” ' 


Study New 
Lecture Idea 
LINCOLN, Neb 
illustrated by 
groups all over the 
considered by the 
lege and University 
tions. 


Radio lectures 
lantern slides for study 

country are being 
Association of Col- 
sroadcasting Sta- 
Delivered by specialists, the 
lectures would be recorded electrically, 
sent in turn to the 


tions composing the 


thirty college sta- 
association, and 
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then heard by groups watching lantern 
slides prepared for the 
plan of 


purpose. The 
instructors lecturing in this 
manner for the several 
groups at once has been a success at 
the University of Ohio. Professor J, 

Jensen, of Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
added the electrical recording 
and proposed it to the radio 
association as a national project. The 


benefit of 


versity, 


feature, 


lantern slides, numbered uniformly 
and distributed at nominal cost, would 
be shifted before the audience at the 


beat of a gong over the radio. For 


the benefit of individuals 
watch the slides group, pic- 
tures of the slides would be available 
in pamphlet form. 


unable to 
with a 


Fund Still Helps 
Newton Students 


NEWTON, Mass. 


income of the 


\lthough the 
Chaffin fund 
has been reduced by security deprecia- 
tion the 


John C. 
number of Newton students 
obtaining loans this year for their col- 
lege education has not been reduced, 
Edwin QO. Childs, mayor of 
Newton and secretary of the 


former 
trustees, 
said recently. This has been accom- 
plished, he reported, 


required less 


because students 


usual. The 
said that fifty-seven students 


have than 
secretary 
out of a possible sixty-seven have been 
aided. The fifty-seven include 


one students already 


forty- 
indebted to the 
again received loans, 
applicants. 


fund, who have 


and sixteen new 


Afghans Plan 

New University 
KABUL, 

king of 


Afghanistan.—Nadir Shah, 
Afghanistan, has decreed es- 
tablishment of a national Afghan uni- 
versity in the new city of Darelmann, 


three miles from here. An _ educa- 


tional mission will leave tor 


soon 
Europe to study educational 
secure professors, and plan the cur 


riculum. 














Want A Steady Job? 


Work for ‘Uncle Sam” 


$1260 to $3400 A YEAR 


MEN—WOMEN 15 to 
50. Big opporwnity for 
teachers Short hours 
Hundreds Post-depres 
sion jobs coming. Write 
immediately for free 32 
page book, with list of 
positions and full par 
ticulars telling how to 
get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
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Dept. D337 Rochester. N. Y. 
A ENTERTAINMENT 
EDUCATION 


Authorities everywhere agree thot 
the most successful presentation of 
educational facts is through the me 
dium of the motion picture. 


SHOW THE STUDENT 


SECRETS 
NATURE 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR SCHOOLS 


Photo-micrography and high speed 
reproduction combine to make this 
series of twelve one-reel studies of 
plant, animal, fish and insect life 
vastly entertaining as well as effec- 
tively instructional. 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR POWERS PICTURES 
Harry Segal 42-A Melrose St., Boston 


THERE ARE POWERS EXCHANGES IN 18 
CITIES. WRITE OR WIRE 


POWERS PICTURES 


723 7th Ave., N. Y. City Room 1102 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Study Deplores Effect of 


American Model 


GENEVA.—Str 


criticism of the predom- 


ng but chiefly phil 
osophical 
inance and effects of American edu- 


cational methods in China is expressed 


unanimously in the report of the ed 
cational mission that the League 
Nations sent to China last year at 
China’s request 

Though finding much to praise in 
American methods, the 
plores the hali-baked or slavishly imi- 
tated ideas the Chinese get from the 
United States, and speaks of the “re 
markable, not to say alarming, con- 
sequences of the excessive influence of 
the American model in Chinese edu 
cation.” 

The report continu “Four mem- 
bers of the mission, representing {four 
different springs of European culturs 
the cul 


Europe are mor 


came to the conclusion that 
tural traditions of 
suitable than American traditions for 


adaptation to Chinese requirements, 


because, precisely, American civiliza 
tion has de eloped in spite ol a total 
absence of local traditions, whereas 
the European, like the Chinese, civil- 
account ol 


ization must always take 


local traditions, dating back thousands 
of years. We do not wish to see 


European methods substituted for 


those imported from America.” 

The report goes on to advise that 
“it must not be the aim to American- 
ize or Europeanize China, but to mod- 
ernize China’s own national and his 
torical individuality.” It wishes “solely 
against 
Let them 


rather borrow that spirit of originality 


to warn Chinese education 


superficial Americanization. 
with which Americans have succceded 
in adapting the culture of Europe to 


American conditions.” 


European Girl Will 

Study American Life 
NEW YORK. Miss 

Zwerger, of Innsbruck, Austria, who 


Hertha 


selected as the “average 


is in the United States 


has been 
Kuropean gu 
to pass the fall and winter in the 
American = stu- 
Arrangements to send Miss 
le by 200 stu- 


homes .of “average” 
dents. 
Zwerger here were ma 


dents of the American Peoples Col- 
lege in Europe at Oetz, Tyrol, Austria. 


Miss 


score ot 


Zwerger will go to. several 


American homes in mort 


than a dozen cities during the next 
few months, not as a speaker, but as 


a guest. Arrangements will be made 


for her to meet small groups, but 


lavish entertainment is not comtem- 
plated, as it is the desire of the Ameri- 
can Peoples College student to observe 


true American life. 
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TI decis to bri M 
ys rger ¢t Amer i al 1 t tak i 

t her transportatiol ind §= «6enterta 
ment throughout, came from the st 
dents f the college as a volunta 
movement. Miss Zwerger was selected 
by them from a large group 
European your people with whon 
they came in contact during the 
travels in nine European countries 
best representing the averag 
kuropean She twenty-three year 


old, a graduate of the Innsbruck Gym 


nasium. 


School Buses 

Found to Be Costly 
BLAIRSVILLE, Ga One of the 

problems of school life in Georgia 

now is the cost of transporting pupils 


school 


believed, holds the record in the mat 


to and from Blairsville, it is 


ter of distance covered, for attend 
school 


travel more thai seventy-four miles b 


the high here some pupils 
bus. One of the school busses comes 


from the Gaddiston, Cooper’s Creek 
and Canada sections, making the trip 


Neel’s How 


ever, in Savannah there is a veteran 


through historic Gap. 
member of the school board who wants 
to see most of the bus transportation 
for school children abandoned. Dr 
Walter S. 


before he 


Wilson, who was a teacher 
became a member of the 
board, recalls that as a boy he walked 
three miles each 


six miles to school, 


way—and declares that he found the 
experience of great value. He thinks 
better 
same. But Dr. 


children these days would be 
off if they did the 
Wilson 
around 
and the 
probably thx 


ride in busses 


lives in flat country. Up 
Blairsville the hills are high, 


weather gets very cold, so 


pupils will continue t 


Schools Found Training 
Too Many Smart Critics 
NEW YORK.—Moral 


paralyzed by cynicism more than b 


progress is 


any other factor, the Rev. Dr. W. Rus- 
sell Bowie said recently at the Grace 
Protestant Church, Tenth 


Street and Broadway. “Too much of 


E pisc ypal 


our education is merely producing 


“We 


smooth opinions, and 


smart critics,” Dr. Bowie said 
have too many 
too little solid conviction. Too many 
graduates of even our most privileged 
church schools 


schx ls and colleges 


included-——become supercilious obser- 


vers of moral 
little to 


whether this thing is more true than 


issues which they do 


direct. They are not sure 


that. They are inclined to doubt 
whether anything much matters, so 
they shrug their shoulders and _ let 


things slide. We want men who in 
private standards and in public affairs 
are not spending their time elaborating 
upon what we lack, but are going out 
to create what we ought to have.” 





WHIPPING OF CHILDREN 
IS SCORED AS USELESS 
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nt theories punish of 
} eniile I ent t re 
\ ry r Lauren Sear of 
OO} { ity eclares iy 
al lt ur 

t ward 
| ' Sear , 
t} ' f ca rie 
t m children” ging ir 
Ave I a T ‘ 

If tl stud $ é ited 
anything it hat j given ui 
der stress 1g ¢ t anger 
s ineffectiy as- 
serted. “It t t e ca 
pri b . resent- 
ments, it results in the in feeling, 

“It is impossible to leave a_ study 
of punishment without a_ realization 

how ver 1 t it ke it 
i usetul ent ( ind 
( I If 4 hn tect 
e, whetl n | r h or 
it 1 g " skill 

pe I ips better Ss a rt a cuit 

to be learned.” 

Corp il p 1S i cess 
11 vel é t the fifty cases 
tud i ss >ears uid | was 
it best a dang: $ instr ent, result- 
ing in anger and the ( per- 
suading the ct that he not 
een tl ve t the sat- 
isfaction of another’s emotio1 il needs 
Quincy Discontinues 
No-School Signals 

QUINCY, Mass.—No more signals 
will be used by the Quincy school de- 
partment to indicate “no school” dur- 
ing stormy weather, but instead the 
parents will be the judg hether 
their children should be permitted to 
attend school on stormy days, the de- 
partment announced The decision 
was reached afte: thieials found that 
the flashing of street lights, heretofore 
sed as signals, was inack it s it 
did not cover the ent t 
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‘$8 Rabbi a Freshman Brings $40,000 Suit 
In High School As Sequel to Hazing i (; ~ase 
me WORCESTER, M \ forty- GOODLAND, Kan.—School auth- arins : 
re ‘ -old rabb wit! wife and far ; . : 5 
of year-< ld rabbi, with a relies ct rities here have taken action against = B ot — (5 - d . & 
a ily, is a freshman st ent at (Classica hazing is the re lt f tw lamag = é Wee wih S = 
. High School here, starting work with suits for $40,000 filed by Miss Ge ATOM sae nS Me 
youngsters ay the same age as his own Yj], Moline, Il Miss Hill clamms New Business 
che. children. He is Rabbi lacob Weisen- ten high school girls spanked her with - — ies he 
Bs berg, who came to Worcester two years 4 g| pper because she violated a school : , “i ” : 
> in ago from Pol nd : erther towrite tradition against “dating” for a bas , + 7 : 
or read Englis! embers o the ketball gam In her suit Miss H r 
ted Shaari Torah Sy: » . ve! which asked $20,000 from the ard edu Tots , te 
“ae he has charge, sp¢ r He w, and the cation and a like amount { the ter - ni ; : , a 
miees are in the Hebre 136 et ‘ oe 7 | 
iger Te cutside the ei wogw i > cael girls, het scan om, sees received that wa M i 
pa his congregation speak Englis and Rate veck : 
ca- so the rabbi determined to learn the Education Attacked twins. Refined conver 
ent- Tees of his adopted country. He Because of Depression I ast is a tria 
as plans to complete the high school LAKE PLACID, N. ¥ Dr. War acai 
udy course and then enter Clark Uni- ren W. Coxe, director of the Educa Sympathy 
— versity. tional Research Division of the Stat TI cua ent 
al Education Department, told tl f affixing the electrodes 1 
. a Driver of School Bus vention of the State Library Associa f th loomed 1 t t 
= Demands $500 Pay Cut tion that education was being attacked chai: ry ha 
Re PATERSON, N ] Martin because of the depression “It has and asked 
a Konesky, who for many years ha been subjected to many pressures, Have y at final 1 est, 1 
ry transported handicapped children from economic and commercial,” he said. poor mortal? I ar ere to d ny 
their homes to Public School 2 for “We are tremendously weak in our thing vou ask 
— the Board of Education, startled board power to defend ourselves When a Doomed Mar Ve | 
— members recently by voluntarily re-_ critical situation develops, educational comfort me a whole ‘ " 
we questing the board to retain $50 a_ leaders have very little to say.” just hold my hand 
me month out of his contract “just to help Se! 


along the city’s finances.” Konesky 


not es had Offers Students Good For Evil 


a contract to transport the 


Sat- Sad aha Fare for Voting leacher—“Robert, 








; eighty crippled, blind and deaf chil- ! " an €N 
sey dren. The contract was sent to him OBERLIN, O Declaring that ample of returning good for ¢ 
this year with no change made, but “politics begins in the home town,” Bobby We shouldn't try to kill 
when Konesky returned it he suggested Dr. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, president time just because we know time 
nals that he would like to return $500 for of Oberlin College, has offered his ing to kill 
de- the year. “If every one would put students free transportation to Cleve- > = 
lure his shoulder to the wheel rather than land, and excused absences from Also Progressive 
the to try to milk the city to the last drop classes if they wish to vote in the Teacher—“What are thre ns of 
ther we might get somewhere in this bad presidential election. He urged them expression by the verb?” 
| to financial situation,” he said to vote “ intelligent! Pupil “Endicative  interrogstive. 
de- and imperative.” 
sion = = ade ‘. Teacher—“Give an example f each.” 
me EMERSON College of Oratory Mart=ras" 2 Sats 
fore ’ Tom sick?’—longer paus« Sic “em 
s it The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It Tom!” 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, ty 


whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
=== sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean \ buxom negro woman came into the 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. room where a er: up of women were 


Notwithstanding 








4 
conducting a rummage sak Her 
black eves roved around until they 
focused on a table of shoes. With a 
THE ARLO BOOKS |i sot 
. a pair of red satin slippers, size thre 


READING INTERPRETATION EXPRESSION double A. Holding the pair upon one 
palm, she inquired 


A CONFESSION FROM A TEACHER “How 


“Gentlemen: 


much is these love-e-ly _red 


slippahs ?” 














A few years ago, at my request, you sent me a sample copy of . ee the ales 
’ ARLO. The book was indeed a splendid and interesting es I ' 
feel now that it was wrong for me to ask your company for a sample — ne 
as I knew the school in which I was teaching was unable to buy a “Yaas, ma’an 
set of the books. Please pardon me for asking for the sample, “Why. they are 1 for 
which I will gladly pay for if you wish me to do so. I feel that wom. and thesifes Gae-et thn aati tn 
. I wronged your company in asking for a sample copy. Please send Titan ms 
me a statement of how much | owe,” gy. ved repaired 
“That doan’ matter responded the 
THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY sente. women les think how fn 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass, they will look sticking gut under the 
— aidge of mah hed! 
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lactis DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + + 





» eee} aaa THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


r Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. ave : Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.: Philadelphia, 


Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent So. 13th St.: Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St.; 
Teachers, Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in Send for circular and registration form free 


the Union and can certainly be of service to those 
who wish to teach and WHO ARE QUALIFIED 
TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
Send for Circulars PERSONAL SERVICE 

ENROLL NOW — NO FEE 
* SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge 
ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY Reliable Service 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 120 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 
: Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
am 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


40TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured Ta] ’ Ta 
| PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency KELLOGG 5 TEACHERS AGENCY 















































in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- (Broadway at 16th Street) -_ 
let free B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers iy i 
, Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 f . 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have ? 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN no branches. All applications for membership and ¥ 
all requests for teachera receive the personal at- 
TEACHERS AGENCY tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
eee ret, Row a and Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies . 
governesses for colleges, schools and families 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT . , : 7 = 
Successors to Mrs, M. J. Young-Fulton TEACHERS WANTED. We solicit and serve 
-' the best. Service free to employers. 
THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. - 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. nS 3 
AGENCY Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 branches 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


FORMERLY THE 
CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


This nationally known agency, founded in 1898, 
renders discriminating service to colleges, public 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY schools, and private schools in all parts of the 














United States. ’ 
Our methods conform to the highest standards Uember Nattonai sociation of Teachers’ Ager 
of placement work 
49 PEARL ST., CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEACON ST,, a. a a ENE - 
HARTFORD, CONN, PORTLAND. MAINE BOSTON, MASS. The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 








OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 
































EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Lat. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member res 
8 BEACON STREET. BOSTON WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1885 ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. ; : ‘ Boston, Mass. 
a me Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
This space available for PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
Teachers Agency Announcement Vember National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
“O K” Folks More Antioch College be an outlet for surpluses. It will en- 
Than “Yes, Rather” To Help Trade list perhaps fifty or 100 industries in 
ie » . Jhio ane 1g ring s ’ < oO i 
LONDON. It seems that the YELLOW SPRINGS, O.W Antioch Ohio and neighboring states, who will 


‘ ” ¢ “Vv - . ‘xchange “¢ “ts ‘ 1 betwee 
“okay folks outnumber the Yes, College has undertaken to stimulate exchange pt duct through t etween 


” e ° » in » . > - . »1 ac > ~ > 
rather,” people. Lloyd James, phon- business in its way. Some of the fac- themselves as well as with the college, 





etics expert for the British Broad-  ulty and trustees have incorporated the Through a careful selection of mem- 
casting Company, says more people Mid-West Exchange, a central clearing ber firms a moderate degree of credit 
talk American English than British house for commercial goods, to find a 
English in the world today. He fore- market for the unused resources of 
sees radical changes in the language, the college, as well as to help thaw 
making it “a strange compromise be- out the industries on which it depends 
tween future British English and for its program of alternating work other member, and thus appr’ ximately 
futuce American English,” and stud 


can be extended to each. As soon as 
a firm makes a sale through the ex- 


change it will order goods from some 





The new exchange is to balance its account 
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